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The security treaty signed last 
January reduces United States con- 
trol over its leased bases and is more 
favorable to Japan than the treaty it 
replaces. However, it involves the 
Japanese more deeply in security ar- 
rangements. Both the United States 
and Japan are now obliged to “main- 
tain and develop, subject to their con- 
stitutional provisions, their capacities 
to resist armed attack.” Moreover, 
each party undertakes to meet a com- 
mon danger in accordance with its 
constitutional provisions and proc- 
esses. 

The new security treaty became an 
issue principally because its accept- 
ance means renewal of a commit 
ment made in 1951. While the old 
treaty would remain in effect if the 
new security pact is not imple 
mented, the new instrument is op- 
posed because many Japanese believe 


that the old should be 


terminated, not replaced. 


agreement 
2. The Japanese constitution in 
cludes the famous Article 9 under 
which Japan renounces “war as a 
sovereign right of the nation” and 
provides that the “right of belliger 
ency of the state will not be recog 
nized.” The article also provides that 
“land, sea, and air forces . . . will 
never be maintained.” This article 
reflected the intentions of General 
Douglas MacArthur and of the Unit 
that 


declaration of 


ed States at time. It was ac- 
faith 


by millions of Japanese, shocked by 


< epted as a 


their military defeat and particularly 
bombs. 


Despite the provisions of this article, 


by the use of our atomic 


the Japanese government has main 


tained since 1950 a national security 
force—but this is not an army. 
The Kishi government, and the 


Liberal-Democratic party he heads, 


have supported amendments to the 
constitution, including the amend 
ment of Article 9. The recent oppo- 
has been directed, in 


sition part, 


against such proposals. 


Security Pact Opposed 


3. On February |, Premier Kishi 
opened the campaign to win ratih 
cation of the new security pact. On 
March 19, some 20,000 people dem 
onstrated against the pact. There 
have been repeated riots since on a 
much larger scale. 

On May 20 the premier called for 
a vote on the security treaty at a time 
when other matters were up for dis 
cussion. The Socialist members of 
the House of Representatives en 
deavored to prevent the Speaker 
from reaching the chamber to call 
the House to order. The police inter 
vened and removed the Socialist 
deputies. The majority proceeded to 
approve the treaty during the ab 
sence of the minority, who have since 
continued to boycott the Diet. The 
absence of the Socialists at the time 
the vote was taken is the basis for 
the charge that the approval by the 
House was not legal. 

Under Japanese law approval of a 
treaty by the House of Representa 
tives becomes final in 30 days if the 
House is still in session. The govern 
ment is then free to ratify the instru 
ment even if it is not approved by 
the upper chamber. Thus legislative 


approval of the security treaty be 


came final on June 19. The treaty 
went into effect on June 22 with the 
exchange of ratifications, following 
overwhelming approval by the Unit 
ed States Senate. 

In the security treaty fight the 
Japanese government won a victory 
but Premier Kishi suffered personal 
defeat and shame. He was unable to 
quell the riots and was forced to 
cancel the Eisenhower visit. The 
treaty was duly ratified by the Japa 


nese government and became effec 
”) 


tive on June when Kishi stated 
he would resign. The Liberal-Demo 
cratic party, in all probability, will 
form a caretaker government and 
will call for general elections, to be 
held in late summer or early fall. 
For the past five years, Japan has 
been essentially a two-party state. In 
1955 the Left-wing Socialists and the 
Right-wing Socialists united to form 
the present Socialist party. the 
Socialist party as now organized, the 
faction controls about 60 


Lett wing 
percent and the Right-wing 40 per 
bot 


cent of the members. There is 


an ideological and a policy cleavage 
between the two wings. 
The 


came into being in 1955 by the union 
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Food for Peace: A Success Story 
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Foreign Policy: 
q What Do Party 
Spokesmen Say? 


John F. 


Kennedy, 








.Y 1E hour is late—but the agenda 


is long. 
First—we must make invulnerable 
a nuclear retaliatory power second to 
none—by making possible now a 
stop-gap air alert and base dispersal 
program—and by stepping up devel- 
opment and production of the ulti 
mate missiles that can close the gap 
and will not be wiped out in a sur 
prise attack—Polaris, Minuteman 
and long-range air-to-ground missiles 
—meanwhile increasing our produc 
tion of Atlas missiles, hardening our 
bases and improving our continental 
defense and warning systems. . . . 
Secondly 


ability 


— we must regain the 


to intervene effectively and 
swiftly in any limited war anywhere 
in the world—augmenting, modern 
izing and providing increased mo 
bility and versatility for the conven 
tional forces and weapons of the 
Army and Marine Corps... . 


Third 


into a viable and consolidated mili 


we must rebuild NATO 


tary force, capable of deterring any 
kind of attack, unified in weaponry 
and responsibility. . . . 

Fourth—we must, in collaboration 
with Western Europe and Japan, 
greatly increase the flow of capital to 
the underdeveloped areas of Asia, 

frica, the Middle East and Latin 
America — frustrating the Commu 
nist hopes for chaos in those nations 
— enabling emerging nations to 
achieve economic as well as political 
independence—and closing the dan 
gerous gap that is now widening be- 
tween our living standards and theirs. 
Above all, it is vital that we aid In- 
dia to make a success of her new 
that 
will enable her to compete with Red 


five-year program——a success 


China for economic leadership of all 
Asia: ... 

Fifth—we must reconstruct our 
relations with the Latin American 
democracies bringing them into 
full Western partnership—working 
through a strengthened Organiza 
tion of American States—increasing 
the flow of technica! assistance, de 
velopment capital, private invest 
ment, exchange students and agri 
cultural surpluses, perhaps through 
the large-scale “Operation Pan 
America,” which has been proposed 
by the president of Brazil—and pur 
suing practical agreements for stabi 
lizing commodity prices, trade routes 
and currency convertibility. .. . 

Sixth—we 


both 


must formulate, with 


imagination and restraint, a 


new approach to the Middle East 
not pressing our case so hard that 


the Arabs feel their neutrality and 


nationalism are threatened, but ac 
cepting those forces and secking to 
help channel them along constructive 
lines, while at the same time trying to 


hasten the inevitable Arab accept 


ance of the permanence of Israel 
Emerging Nations 
Seventh 


our efforts to encourage the newly 


we must greatly increase 


emerging nations of the vast conti 
Africa 


that they do not have to turn to Mos 


nent of to persuade them 
cow for the guidance and friendship 


they so desperately need—to help 
them achieve the economic progress 
on which the welfare of their people 
and their ability to resist Communist 
subversion depends. . . . 

Eighth — we must plan a long- 
range solution to the problems of 


Berlin. We must show no uncertain 


Views of John F. Kennedy 


Excerpts from a speech on foreign affairs given by Senator 


Democrat of Massachusetts, in the 


Senate on June 14, as recorded in The New York Time 


of June 15. 


ty over our determination to defend 
Berlin 


solution to the problems of that be 


but we must realize that a 


leaguered city is only possible in the 
context of a solution of the problems 
of Germany and, indeed, the pr 
lems of all Europe... . 


Ninth 


in readiness more flexible and realis 


we must prepare and hold 


tic tools for use in Eastern Europ 
The policy of “liberation,” proudl 
ago, has 
proved to be a snare and a delusior 


proclaimed cight years 


Tenth—we must reassess a Chir 
policy which has failed dismally 
move toward its principal object 
of weakening Communist rule in the 
mainland—a policy which has failed 
to prevent a steady growth in Con 
munist strength—and a policy wl 
offers no real solution to the 
lems of a militant China 

haps a way could be found to bring 
the Chinese into the nuclear test bat 
talks at Geneva—-so that the Soviet 
could not continue their atomic tests 
on the mainland of China without 
because Chines 


inspection and 


possession of atomic weapons could 
drastically alter the balance of power 

Eleventh—we must begin to de 
velop new, workable programs for 
peace and the control of arms. W<« 
have been unwilling to plan for dis 
armament, and unable to offer crea 
tive proposals of our own, alway 
leaving the initiative in the hands of 


the An 


search institute could undertake the 


Russians. arms control re 
technical studies needed before we 
can detect and monitor the vast and 
complex weapons systems of modern 


warfare. ... 





Views of Richard M. Nixon 
kxce rpts trom the book, The Challenges We Face (New 


York, McGraw-Hill, 1960), a compilation of the speeches 


papers of the Vice President, copyrighted by him and 


reprinted here wit! 
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In... peaceful competition, there 


fore, let us test our systems to sec 


which provides for individual hu 


man beings the greater opportunities 


for personal freedom and personal 


} 


expression. Our mission must not be 


simply the negative objective of the 


defeat of communism, but the 


1 
pos! 


tive goal of victory. And the victory 


we work for is not the victory of 


1 
peopie, 


all mankind 


1 
put 


America over any other 


the victory of the vic 


tory of knowledge over ignorance, of 


plenty over want, of health over dis 


case, of freedom and over 


justice 


tvranny, wherever these evils may 
exist in the world. ... 
More 


leaders of the West have « 


Rule of Lau and 


conclusion that the rule of law 


somchow be established to pri 


way ot! settling disputes imo 


tions as it does among 


ais. ... 


and 


I am now convinced, 


reflect the steadfast purpose 


President, and the wholeheart 


port of the Secretary of Stat 
Attorney General, that the 


take 


direction of establishment of 


come to the initiative 


of law in the world t 


rule of torce. 
As the President indicated 
time for the United States tu 


amine its own position with 


to the [International] Court 


Justice]... . Only matters which are 


essentially international in character 


should be referred to the Interna 


tional Court. But the United States 
reserved the right to determine uni 
laterally whether the subject matter 
of a particular dispute is within the 
Unite 


domestic jurisdiction of the 


States and is therefore excluded from 
the jurisdiction of the Court... . 
recommended 


The President has 


to the Senate that this reserva 
tion . be abrogated 


The 


legislation to facilitate international 


Vice President also suggests 


trade and investment abroad and 


turns again to the political area as 


follows|: We should take the initia 
tive in ng that in { East 


West 


luded to the effect tha 


future 
agreemen rovisions be in- 
(1) disputes 
which may arise as to the interpreta 
tion of the agreement should be sub 
mitted to the International Court of 


The Hague; and 


nations signing the agreement be 


Justice at 2) the 


bound by the decision of the ¢ 


im Sux h Cases 


On Foreign Aid: Approximately 
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| am conhdent that we can meet 
the economic challenge provided we 
base our aid policies on the funda- 
mental principle which is the gener- 
ating force behind our whole way 
of life—the recognition that the most 
productive source of economic prog 
ress is private rather than govern- 
ment enterprise. . . . 

I say this fully recognizing that 
there has been and is an important 
place for government action, and 
that government capital will have a 
vital role to play as long as the world 
crisis is with us... . 

There is a limit to what govern 
ment can do. There is partly the lim 
it imposed by budgetary problems. 
But above al! there is the limit im 
posed by our positive conviction that 
free private enterprise is the prefera 
ble medium for aid for the newly 
developing countries. 

In many nations the pattern 
of economic development is being 
shaped for a century ahead. If this 
pattern is statist, then human free 
dom will be the loser. 

Freedom is essentially personal. It 
is exercised only with great difficulty 
through impersonal groups. For this 
reason it is vital that newly develop 
ing economic systems, so far as pos 
sible, follow a pattern that fosters 
rather than limits human freedom. 
(In other portions of his book the 
Vice President makes policy sug 
gestions regarding Latin America 
1frica, Communist China and other 
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finance and foreign affairs. 
In every election since 1955, the 


Liberal-Democratic party has been 
able to secure between 58 and 70 per 
cent of the total vote and about the 


the 


House of Representatives. The So 


same percentage of seats in 
cialist party has commanded roughly 


one third of the total vote. The Com 


munist party, at best, has captured 
only 3 percent of the total vote. In 
the present Diet, the Liberal-Demo- 
cratic party controls 288 of the 467 
seats in the House of Representa- 
tives. It is very unlikely that in the 
forthcoming election it will do muct 
better. 

Should the Liberal-Democrats lose 
a significant number of seats, Japa 
nese policy will veer toward neutral 
ism and away from close ties with 
the United States. If, however, the 
increased in the 


party majority 1s 


next election, the new government 
will press for constitutional amend 
ments, including amendment of Ar 
ticle 9; it will move more rapidly in 
the direction of rearmament; and it 
will act to control student riots and 
labor unions. 

The most likely successor to Pre 
mier Kishi, both as president of the 
Liberal-Democr and as 


ati 


party 


head of the new government, is 


zg 
Hayato Ikeda, secretary-general of 
the party and at present Minister of 
International Trade and Industry, a 
disciple of former Prime Minister 
Shigeru Yoshida 

The faction led by Ikeda strongly 
supports closer ties with the United 
States. But the policies of any new 
Liberal-Democratic government will 
be shaped not so much by its party 
afhliation as by the size of the ma 
jority it will command in the House 
of Representatives. 
Royden 
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organizations amounted to $110 mil 
lion; and barter deals involved $150 
Another $160 million went 
Mutual 
Program (as distinct from 
Law 480) and 


million. 


abroad under Security 


Public 


foreign 


the 


was sold tor 


currencies. The sale of food tor local 
currencies is a direct economic stimu 
lus to the recipient countries, for a 
substantial part of the foreign cur 
rencies received by the United States 
is loaned back as development capi 
tal. 

Obviously the food-for-peace pro 
gram, by shipping surplus United 
States food abroad, is helping to re 
duce the pressure ot these surpluses 
at home. Wheat is a good exampk 
of this. The amount of surplus wheat 
in the United States is currently esti 
bushels. If 


mated at 1.4 billion 


were not for sizable sales abroad 


under the food-for-peace progran 


our wheat surplus would now be 2 


billion 


bushels, rather than |! 


billion. 
But for all of its value, this food 
for-peace program also has its haz 


urds. And these hazards are consta 


ly in the minds of the plan's adminis 


trators, as they seck to direct what 


is nearly a $2 billion-a-year opera 


tion. Here are a few examples. The 
program must not make developing 
nations dependent on the United 


States indefinitely. The rate of poy 
i 


lation increase must be considered 


in planning needs. Food must not be 
poured into a country so extensively 
as to depress its farm prices and hurt 
its own agriculture. It should not be 
forcign 


sold tor do if 


ven away or sold for 


rencies if it could be 
The 


other 


program must not antagonize 
agricultural-exporting coun 
trics—notably our neighbor Canada 

by encroaching on their market 
Nor is food for peace the answer to 
perpetuation of unwise farm legisla 
tion at home. 

This $9 billion program under 
standably, cannot have been admin 
istered without some waste and cor 
ruption. But over the six-year period 
surprisingly little scandal has at 
tached itself to the food-for-peac 
program. 
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U.S. Foreign Policy and the Elections 
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July 1 


the 


Assuming 


paign, as suggested in the 


Butcetin, will help to define 


broad outlines of United States poli 
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and I 


cy toward Russia, possibly to 


ward Communist China, the candi 


dates—and the voters will stull be 


confronted wit! choices be 


tween possible courses in hive major 
nited States 
Asia; Africa; 
policy 
uith NATO. After 
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1949 when NATO 
defend Western 
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tion of NATO members, long urged 


by Canada, 1s 
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between the Inner Six and the 


Outer Seven, which has raised seri 


ous questions about Britain’s future 


, , 
role Europe, has not been re 
solved. Disquict is also being felt 


Western Eu- 
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about the apacity of 


rope to play the part of 


force” which several leading Euro 


peans, among them de Gaulle, h: 
envisaged. The question tor us 
Can the United States, in the crucial 
months ahead, take the leadersh pin 
reorienting the spirit which should 
NATO? 
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